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rather at an estimate of their characters and services. The 
student of American political history will find "Union Portraits" 
interesting and instructive reading. A chronology precedes each 
chapter and a bibliography with notes is appended. 



The Postal Power of Congress, A Study in Constitutional Expan- 
sion. By Lindsay Rogers, Ph.D., LL.B., Adjunct Professor 
of Political Science in the University of Virginia. Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 
XXXIV, No. 2. Pp.180. 

The purpose of this scholarly essay is "to trace the legislative 
and judicial history of the grant to Congress of the power 'to 
establish post offices and post roads,' and to discuss the consti- 
tutionality of the proposals that, under this clause, Federal control 
may be extended to subjects over which Congress has no direct 
authority." The study is one in constitutional interpretation 
rather than of the efficiency or development of the post office 
system. The author has revised and he republishes as a part of 
this volume his articles which have appeared in the law reviews 
of Harvard, Yale and the Virginia University law schools. 

Chapter I. treats briefly of the attempts at regulation of the 
inefficient postal service in the colonies; the work of Benjamin 
Franklin, first as postmaster-general at Philadelphia, and later 
as postmaster-general of the Colonies; and the faulty organization 
and control under the Articles of Confederation. The grant of 
postal power received little consideration in either the Constitu- 
tional Convention or in the ratifying conventions of the several 
States. It was generally accepted that the postal service was 
by nature monopolistic and should therefore be under the exclu- 
sive power of the Federal Government. It cannot be urged, 
however, that the controverted powers later exercised under this 
clause were contemplated by the framers or "within the range of 
possibility" when the Constitution was adopted. 

In Chapters II. and III. are discussed the power of Congress to 
establish post offices and post roads, the legislative acts and their 
judicial interpretations, and the various crimes and prohibited 
acts under Federal postal statutes. We are particularly inter- 
ested in the ample treatment by Dr. Rogers and in his conclusions 
concerning the authority of the Postmaster-General to exclude 
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objectionable publications from the mails, a subject which is 
discussed in Chapters II., IV., and VIII. The failure of the 
so-called "Fitzgerald Amendment," in the third session of the 
Sixty-third Congress, and the opposition which it provoked in the 
committee hearings are mentioned. Although Congress has 
absolutely prohibited the use of the mails for the transmission of 
obscene literature, i. e., obscenity as defined at common law, it 
has only denied the postal facilities to all " 'matter otherwise mail- 
able by law, upon the outside envelop or outside cover or wrapper 
of which . . . any libelous, scurrilous, defamatory, . . . 
intended to reflect injuriously upon the character or conduct of 
another, (that) may be written or printed or otherwise impressed 
or apparent.' " — See United States vs. Boyle, 40 Fed. Rep. 664. 
It is significant that scurrilous or defamatory matter to be 
denied postal transmission must appear on the outside cover or 
wrapper, and all the attempts to amend the act relating to 
obscene publications by adding the words scurrilous or defamatory 
have failed. The postal laws of Canada, we believe, do authorize 
the exclusion of publications of a scurrilous character and their 
laws have been invoked against certain anti-Catholic newspapers 
published in the United States and their transmission by mail is 
no longer permitted. Congress has this power, too, the author 
concedes, but he finds objection to the recently proposed method 
of its exercise. Such remedial legislation would be proper if it 
"simply made such matter non-mailable and penalized any 
attempt to use the post office for its carriage. . . . But under 
the bill, if it was established that a person made a practice of 
sending such matter through the mails the postmaster general 
would have absolute authority to deny him facilities for all his 
mail matter, much of which would be admittedly innocuous. 
. . . This official's authority would, in effect, be to punish for 
acts not made criminal by Congress. Such legislation would 
for this reason seem unconstitutional as well as ill-considered." 

The interference of the States with the mails, especially during 
the Civil War, and the attitude of Southern statesmen, and the 
generally accepted denial of the right of State interference are 
treated in Chapter V. Prof. Rogers holds that the legitimate 
expansion of Federal control over post roads will permit of Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, postal telegraphs, and telephones. 
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The importance of these studies has not been fully appreciated 
by our political writers. Yet the exercise of no administrative 
power of government is of more vital concern to the people, nor 
has any single provision of the Constitution been more widely 
extended in its application by Congress and the Judiciary. Prof. 
Rogers intimates the promise of further researches in this direc- 
tion, the publication of which we hope to see at an early date. 



The Life of William McKinley. 2 Vols. By Charles S. Olcott, 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. xii+795. 

President McKinley has not lacked numerous biographers. 
The works brought out by Fallows, Porter, Halstead, Corning, 
Ellis, McClure, Roe and many others have made the facts of his 
career familiar. But the present volumes contain the first 
satisfactory treatment of the subject that has appeared. The 
superiority of Mr. Olcott's work lies possibly more in his handling 
of the matter than in any new facts he makes known. 

A short account of McKinley's ancestry leads up to the story 
of his life. Born in 1843 in humble surroundings and in an 
environment that promised little for his future, William McKinley 
manifested qualities that slowly pushed him forward. The 
honesty, manliness, and industry of his boyhood gave earnest of 
the sterling character which was later to win the confidence of 
the nation. From the school bench he passed to the teacher's 
chair in a little District school and then to the position of clerk in 
the post office. He was eighteen when he responded to Lincoln's 
call for volunteers. This step was the first momentous one of his 
career. A very interesting chapter describes McKinley's life 
as a soldier and closes with the young man a major at twenty- 
two. After the Civil War, McKinley took up the profession of 
the law and here, too, he was successful. 

His interest in political questions and his acquaintance with 
some of the leaders of the day ushered him into politics, first as 
a political orator, later as a candidate for Congress. A prominent 
figure in Washington when tariff and currency were the great 
issue, then Governor of Ohio, he loomed larger and larger in the 
public eye till at length he became the Republican nominee for the 
Presidency in 1896. The administration of McKinley is well 



